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EDITORIAL. 


Except in two instances, the important recent appointments in 
public libraries have been by way of promotions of the principal 
assistants. In some of these cases the choice has been a good one, 
justified by the qualifications and experience of the candidate. 
ere is something to be said for such advancements. A man 
who has been trained in a library can bring to its management a 
local experience of undeniable value. On the other hand, it is 
usually in library systems which have only a mediocre record that 
such appointments are made; and, unless the new men are quite 
exceptional, they bring no new ideas or methods to the service. 
A universal adoption of “ promotions from staff” would soon mean 
universal stagnation. The practice should be advocated of throwing 
open appointments. The ratepayers are entitled to the services 
of the best available librarians; and library workers should not 
find avenues of progress definitely closed to them by home-raised 
men. We look forward to the time when the promising librarian 
may hope to progress by graduated stages through assistantship 
to a small librarianship, then to a larger and finally to a really large 
office. Such is the ideal way. 
* * * * 

One or two points in book production have occurred to us of 
late. It would be a great boon if the old practice of ending a book 
with a colophon were revived. To-day in thousands of books the 
only place on which the names of author and publisher occur is the 
title-page. This is frequently lost, and books of considerable 
intrinsic value are thereupon discarded from libraries. It is often 
the sad fate of a librarian to receive the gift of a book which is 
practically unindentifiable because of the absence of a title-page. 
It would be a pleasant thing, in keeping with old custom, to revive 
the colophon, and its cost would, as a rule, be infinitesimal. 


* * * ~ 


The practice of many quite reputable publishers nowadays 
of using important maps, diagrams, or illustrations as the end papers 
of books is execrable. The end-paper is the most vulnerable part 
of the modern book; it becomes dirty more easily, as it is the 
harbourage of dust, than any other part, and it invariably gives 
way first when the case wears. The practice is now growing so 
rapidly that in many libraries there are books of considerable 
consequence which are defective owing to the loss of their end- 
papers at rebinding. Some librarians have adopted the obvious 
course of applying to the publishers for extra copies of these end- 

pers in order that they may be incorporated properly into the 
foska, and they are often supplied free, or (less reasonably in the 
circumstances) for a small charge. A publisher of the highest 
standing has actually suggested that librarians should steam off 
such end-papers from new books before they are circulated and 
insert them elsewhere! Imagine this being done at Manchester or 
Glasgow! What is the justification of the practice? It may save 
a fraction of a penny on the casing of the book, and to the quite 
uninitiated or ignorant it may make a book look “ pretty,’’ but in 
the eyes and commonsense of all real booklovers it is a ewe ween 4 
which is merely abominable. We suggest that the Book uction 
Committee of the Library Association should consider the matter. 
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So regular a routine of library workers are the professional 
examinations now that few, other than the candidates themselves, 
make them a matter for discussion. There is no part, however, 
of the work of the Library Association which is more onerous or 
has been so conspicuously successful. It has transformed the 
whole character of library service within twenty years. It is true 
that a potent ally has been found in the past eight years in the 
University of London School of Librarianship, which—contrary 
to the fears of some conservative librarians—has not in any way 
reduced the value of the Library Association diploma or certificates, 
but rather has enhanced their value in various ways. The weakness 
in the present system is the concentration of most of the professional 
direct teaching in London. It is inevitable that such teaching 
must be limited to a few centres at the best. At present it is doubtful 
if the library service could absorb the trainees of more than one 
library school. As for the syllabus of the Library Association, it 
will no doubt be adjusted duly to provide for the needs of rural 
librarians and for special librarians—both at present more or less 
untrained and not very greatly aware of their deficiencies. 


* *” * * 


The recruitment of library workers is of grave concern to all 
who have the future of libraries at heart. As we showed last month, 
the salaries of librarians are not such as will attract highly-qualified 
men, except in the few cases where the vocation is too strong to be 
resisted. On the other hand, as might have been expected from 
American experience, it grows increasingly attractive to women, 
who are pouring into the libraries. We understand that over ninety 
per cent. of the students of the University of London Library 
School are women. A few of these are unfortunately under the 
impression that librarianship is a physically easy career with refined 
methods and operations; others foresee a perfect career in libraries 
which are not “ free libraries,” for which, of course, they have a 
distant condescending regard; and another urge towards the 
work is the slump in teachers. The large salaries paid to young 
girls in teaching have drawn so many aspirants to that career that 
numbers cannot obtain posts, and many of these turn to libraries 
in the expectation of finding a career somewhat resembling the 
teacher’s in its intellectual interests. The careers are, of course, 
utterly different, the mental outlook being as far divergent as it is 
possible for them to be. There is only one branch of library work 
where the training of a teacher is valuable, the children’s library ; 
and the sooner the teacher who becomes a children’s librarian forgets 
all about teaching the better will be the library work. The imme- 
diate problem is so to improve conditions that a good supply of the 
right type of men may be maintained. It would be a disaster if 
the libraries fell so entirely into the hands of women here as has 
been the case in America. We say this without any disparagement 
of women librarians who, of course, have come to stay, and who 
are as welcome in, and have as much right to be in, the profession 
as men. We want proportion. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOURCES OF SPECIALISED 

INFORMATION * 
By G. F. BaRwIck. 
At the third Conference of this Association at Balliol College in 
September last, I had the opportunity of giving a rough outline 
of the plan of the Directory which I am editing. That outline was 
broad and vague, with the main object of obtaining some views as 
to the limits within which the Directory should be confined. Well, 
I got them, and very valuable they were for they were those of 
practical business men, not hide-bound like myself by a life spent 
among books, and I hope the result to the Directory will be a com- 
bination of references useful, on the one hand, to those practically 
interested in the various branches of the sciences and arts, or 
seeking literary information about them ; and on the other hand, 
to those interested in the wider and still more varied fields of the 
humanities. 

The Directory therefore aims at two different, but overlapping 
objects; one is to assist the practical man to get any helpful 
information that those engaged in a similar pursuit may be able 
and willing to afford him ; the other to render first aid in finding 
sources of information on various subjects. 

In connection with the first object, that of affording help to 
the practical man, it is here that the Information Bureau comes in. 
Now that term is a very modern one and not yet of frequent use in 
England ; but the thing itself exists abundantly. Take for instance, 
the Trade enquiry offices: of Australia, at Australia House ; 
Canada, at Canadian Building ; Irish Free State, at York House ; 
New Zealand, at 415, Strand; Blackpool, now actually called an 
Information Bureau, at 128, High Holborn, and so on. Take again 
the great technical press ; each journal or newspaper is a potential 
bureau of information, and will be noted at the end of all headings 
where it would seem desirable to do so. Specimens of other kinds 
of Information Bureaux are under Agriculture (10th entry), 
Foundries and Grocery, in the sheet that has been distributed. 

In September we had made but little progress beyond sending 
our questionnaires and letters of enquiry in every direction that 
seemed at all likely to bring any serviceable material. The response 
has been, on the whole, very satisfactory. From many places we 
have received returns more copious than we expected, from many 
others there has simply come the reply that they have nothing of a 
special character, nor any information bureau ; or that the material 
they possess, often apparently valuable, is not in any way available 
outside their own staff. A large proportion of the replies has now 
been dealt with and some details will give you a fuller idea of the 
scope and character of the Directory, which it is estimated will 
form a volume of some five or six hundred pages. 

Let us take some of the headings of the useful arts and sciences : 
Accountancy will have several entries ; Agriculture, some 50 or 60, 





*Address delivered on February 23rd, 1927, at a joint meeting of the 
Library Association (London and Home Counties Branch) and the Associttion 
of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux. 
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of which you have a few before you. Anthropology and practically 
all the ologies ; on Banking there are collections at the Institutes 
of Bankers in London and Dublin and at Bradford and Norwich 
Libraries; in connection with Banking I may mention paper 
money, the collections of which might contain some clue to the 
origin of the cheque, which I believe awaits discovery ; Botany, a 
score or so of entries; Celluloid; Ceramics at Lambeth Palace, 
Tottenham and Stoke-on-Trent; Chemistry; Coal and Coal 
Mining ; Cocoa and Chocolate; Commerce; Concrete; Confec- 
tionery ; Cookery ; a number on Cotton ; Electricity ; Engineering 
in various branches; Fish and Fishing; Fuel; Furniture; Gas; 
Hosiery ; Housing; Iron and Steel; Metals and Metallurgy. 

Now turning to other classes: collections of Advertisements 
and Handbills from 1680; Alphabets; Anarchists; a hundred 
or so of collections of Ballads, Songs and Poems ; large collections 
of Bibles and of programmes and placards of Bull Fights ; Cards of 
all kinds, playing, visiting, invitation, Christmas cards and Picture 
Postcards ; Chained Books and Chapbooks; Chinese books and a 
Chinese Information Bureau ; a number of vast collections on the 
Brama and Stage, for anyone who thinks he has life enough before 
him to make use of them; Economics; Education; Fencing ; 
Fine Arts and Folk Dancing; Frosts of 1684 to 1783; English 

and Literature and those of most other countries, includ- 
ing Georgia ; Franciscans and Huguenots; and about individuals 
such as Bewick, Blake, Burns, Sir Richard Burton, Byron, Cervantes, 
Chatterton, Dante, Dickens, Sir Henry Irving, Keats. I wonder 
how many people in this room could give the location of more than 
one or two of those I have just mentioned, or could say where are 
to be found the Dey-Masson collection of Celtic Literature; the 
Mendham collection of 4,000 volumes of rare works relating to 
ecclesiastical history, etc. The Festing Jones collection of works 
by or relating to Samuel Butler, author of Evewhon’; the Harry 
Price collection of some 5,000 volumes on conjuring, the most 
complete known; Sir Francis Ronald’s library of electrical and 
meteorological works. 

These are a few selections from the first half of the alphabet, 
and I need not weary you with more. Plus ¢a change, plus c’est 
la méme chose. 

At the end of each subject entry is given the location and title 
of the association, library or bureau, which will be found in its 
alphabetical order of town and title in section 2, with time when, 
and conditions under which consultations may be made, with other 
general particulars as shown in the sheet distributed. 

I find that people do not always know what is understood by 
the term “ special library.” In our great national libraries, the 
British Museum, Bodleian, Cambridge University and the National 
Libraries of Scotland, Ireland and Wales, the enquirer must be 

pared, as a rule, to seek for what he wants in the catalogues and 
indexes placed at his disposal. In a special library the books are 
on one subject or one group of subjects and the librarian is a specialist 
and able to indicate the character and usefulness of any of the 
material in his charge. Many of our public libraries have sectional 
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collections of this kind, with suitable assistants in charge of them. 
You will at once perceive that where these libraries specialise in 
subjects of local interest they form some of the best Information 
Bureaux. In a special library the classification can be carried out 
to the minutest detail; for instance in a medical library every 
disease or ailment would be documented. 

Collections of books on definite subjects are scattered broad- 
cast all over the country. Time and money has been spent pro- 
fusely in making them, but very many lie hidden and unknown. 
Their collectors presented or bequeathed them to one of the national 
libraries, or to their college, their local library or some institution, 
suitable or not in which they were interested. We have gathered 
up a few of them, some hundreds, and they are inserted under their 
subjects and all the names connected with them will be indexed. 
Such are the well-known Garrick Plays at the British Museum, the 
Douce collection at Oxford, the Pepys at Cambridge, and such less 
known ones as the Kitton collection on Dickens, the Hornby collec- 
tion of Engravings at Liverpool, and the Edington, also of Engrav- 
ings, at Tynemouth. 

Now I hope you will show your interest in this work by a lively 
discussion, but, above all, by making notes of any out-of-the-way 
or little known bodies that are actual or potential bureaux of 
information, or of private collectors who might be approached. 
Lists of names and addresses would be most valuable, and would 
at any rate enable us to form some idea of the extent to which we 
have covered the ground. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION’S REPORT ON 
THE ADOLESCENT 
By A. Cecit Piper, Borough Library of Richmond (Surrey). 


Tue Board of Education’s recent “ Report of the Consultative 
Committee on the Education of the Adolescent ”’ is worthy of the 
attention of all librarians who have the welfare of young people at 
heart, particularly the Introduction ; chapter 4, which deals with 
Curricula ; and pages 190-195, giving suggestions on the teaching 
of English. 

The Introduction, which is an admirable summary of the 
ideals and aims of the Consultative Committee, has been written 
at their request by Mr. R. F. Young, the secretary. He points out 
that the suggested studies for the young people are “ designed to 
stimulate interest in boys and girls who are beginning to think of 
the coming years and a career in life, and are likely to feel the 
liveliest quickening of the mind when they see the bearing of their 
studies on that career.” The scheme advocated is briefly that 
between the ages of 11 and 15 all children who do not go forward 
to secondary education should proceed from the primary school 
and spend three or four years in a Modern School (i.e., Central 
School) ‘‘ under the stimulus of practical work and realistic studies, 
and yet, at the same time, in a free and broad air of a general and 
humane education, which if it remembers handwork, does not 
forget music, and if it cherishes natural science, fosters also linguistic 
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and literary studies.” Among the ideals behind the scheme are 
mentioned music, art and literature, and the record of human 
history, which it is hoped will become the recreations and the 
ornaments of hours of leisure in maturer years. In short, the ends 
in view are: “the forming and strengthening of character; the 
training of the tastes which will fill and dignify leisure; and the 
awakening and guiding of the intelligence, especially on its practical 
side.” 

The chapter on “ Curricula” urges the desirability of gen- 
erating from the school studies interests which will continue through 
after-life, and will enlarge the opportunities of fuller enjoyment 
of leisure. With reference to reading and literature this chapter 
also states that “it is not sufficient to read a number of books, 
unless the habit of reading for pleasure is formed. English litera- 
ture is clearly a subject of great importance, and much indeed will 
have been effected if the pupils can be trained to appreciate good 
general literature.” 

The section devoted to the teaching of English is perhaps the 
most interesting portion of the Report to librarians. It will be 
remembered that the “‘ Report on the Teaching of English,”’ pub- 
lished in 1921, made various references to the value of libraries and 
books, and the present Report includes a few similar references, 
but there is no emphasis on the necessity for co-operation with 
libraries, which we should like to have seen. It is to be hoped that 
the Report of the Departmental Committee on Libraries will deal 
more adequately with this aspect. 

I venture to quote at length from the pages on “ English ”’ :— 
“ In order to inculcate and develop a love of literature the teacher 
should treat it as a form of art in which life has been interpreted. 
At the same time the grammatical side should not be neglected, 
and it devolves on the teacher to ensure that so far as possible every 
pupil in the class has thoroughly mastered the learning of the 
passages which are being studied.” This is good so far as it goes, 
but I am not at all sure that I agree with the last sentence. It seems 
to me to be better for boys and girls to read the best literature 
without any grammatical commentary. Let them ejoy the beauty 
of the passages, even though they do not always fully grasp the 
meaning. That will come later. The main thing is to foster a love 
of reading and literature for their own sake, and this is what our 
Junior Libraries are endeavouring to do. The grammar can be 
taught in other ways, without the possibility of spoiling the child’s 
love for the rhythm and beauty of good literature. The Report 
certainly mentions this point of view, but it seems to nullify it in 
the sentence quoted above. 

“‘ Scholars should be encouraged to read widely for their own 
pleasure. On the other hand, so far as school work is concerned, 
books must necessarily be the chief source of information for pupils, 
who should accordingly be trained to read and use them with definite 
objects in view, or, in other words, to concentrate their reading in 
so far as it bears on their work. The older pupils should be trained 
to use works of reference and to select and collate the particular 
information required. The proper use of an index should be 
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explained. In areas where there is a local public library, teachers 
often encourage their pupils to make use of it, or any other facilities 
offered by the local authority. In many districts the librarian of 
the local library collaborates with school authorities, a portion 
of the library is reserved for the use of pupils in post-primary schools, 
and a special catalogue prepared for juvenile readers. The teachers 
on their part post up in the class-room lists under subject heads of 
any suitable books obtainable in the local library which bear on 
the syllabuses used in the school, and visits by the scholars to it for 
purposes of study are arranged. In rural areas recourse is had to the 
arrangement by which sets of books circulate to the schools from a 
distributing centre.” 

It will be agreed, I think, that the foregoing extracts will give 
librarians much food for thought, as well as indicate to the ener- 
getic and enthusiastic among us, further lines alone which our work 
with young people may develop, in oc-operation with the educational 
authorities and teachers. The paragraph suggesting that the older 
pupils should be trained in the use of books and libraries gives us 
ample opportunities. I am quite aware that some teachers do not 
welcome our aid as much as might be desired, and that the enthu- 
siastic teachers are in the minority. But it will at once be conceded 
that the majority of teachers are not competent to teach the uses 
of books or even how to read, and that the librarian is the only 
person who can do this adequately, because of his special 
Other points of contract will occur to most librarians so I need not 
dwell on the means by which libraries can assist in the work of the 
education of the adolescent. 

It is all to the good that the Report recognises"that our libraries 
are helpful and useful, although we should like to have seen the 
value of books and libraries to education stressed more, and definite 
recommendations made to educational authorities to co-operate in 
the fullest way with public libraries. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE NEWS. 


INTIMATION has been received from the A.L.A. Headquarters that 
the official delegates to the Edinburgh Conference will be Mr. Carl 
Bismarck Roden, President to the American Library Association ; 
Dr. George H. Locke, immediate Past President; Dr. W. W. 
Bishop, Chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on International 
Co-operation ; and Mr. Carl H. Milam, Secretary of the American 
Library Association. 

Mr. Roden is the Librarian of the great system of Public 
Libraries in Chicago. He was born in 1871. He qualified for the 
American Bar, but has been in the Chicago Public Library Service 
for many years. He became Principal Librarian in 1918. 

Dr. George Herbert Locke is the Chief Librarian of the Toronto 
Public Library, and is now the President of the American Library 
Association, an office which he demits at the Toronto Conference 
in June. He was born in 1870. He graduated at Toronto 
University ; was Acting Professor of Ancient History, Victoria 
College, 1893-94; Fellow of Philosophy and Education, Chicago 
University, 1896; Lecturer in History of Education, Harvard 
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University and Radcliffe College, 1897-99; was Editor of School 
Review, Associate Professor of Education and Dean of the College 
of Education, Chicago University, 1899-1905. Afterwards he was 
associated in the editorial department of Messrs. Ginn and Co., 
Boston, 1905-1907, and in 1907-1908 was Dean of the School for 
the Training of Teachers, MacDonald College, and Acting Professor 
of Education, McGill University, Montreal. He became Chief 
Librarian of the City of Toronto in 1908. He is a member of the 
Senate, University of Toronto, and member of the Board of Regents, 
Victoria College. He is the author of When Canada was New France 
and Builders of the Canadian Commonwealth. Dr. Locke is Canadian 
born. 

Dr. William Warner Bishop is the Librarian of Michigan 
University, at Ann Arbor, Michigan. He is a graduate of Michigan 
University ; was Fellow of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome, 1898-99; Professor of Greek at Monmouth Wesleyan 
College, 1893-94 ; Instructor in the New Testament and Assistant 
Librarian, Garrett Biblical Institute, 1895-98; Librarian and 
Instructor in Latin, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 1899-1902. 
He then became head cataloguer of Princeton University Library, 
afterwards Reference Librarian there, and subsequently Superin- 
tendent of the Reading Room of the Library of Congress. He has 
been Librarian of the University of Michigan since 1915. He is the 
author of one of the best books on modern cataloguing, Practical 
Handbook of Modern Library Cataloguing ; also The Backs of Books 
and many articles in library publications. He is an ex-President 
of the American Library Association. He has visited Europe on 
several occasion, and was a welcome visitor at the Glasgow 
Conference. 

Carl Hastings Milam, the Secretary to the American Library 
Association, is a graduate of the University of Oklahoma, and was 
trained in the New York State Library School. He has been assistant 
in the University of Oklahoma Library, the John Crerar Library 
and the Purdue University Library. He has been Secretary and 
State Organiser of the Public Library Commission of Indiana ; and 
Director of the Public Library of Birmingham, Alabama. He 
became Secretary of the American Library Association in 1920. He 
belongs to the Cliff Dwellers’ Club, probably because his office in 
Chicago, where he is a busy worker, is sky-high. 

Lord Elgin, speaking at a meeting of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust at Dunfermline, said :-— 

The chief activity had always been, and probably always would 
be, in the sphere of libraries. He thanked the Trust for having 
given him the opportunity of visiting American and representing 
the Trust at the fiftieth anniversary of the American Library 
Association, in company with Mr. Gorrie, who was the guest of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. By a curious coincidence the 
British Library Association was celebrating its fiftieth anniversary 
this year, and its meetings were to be held in Edinburgh during 
the last week of September; the Association had done him the 
honour of nominating him as president. In the joint capacity of 
president-elect and of chairman of their Trust, he had extended an 
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invitation to the American librarians to attend the jubilee meeting 
in Edinburgh ; and he had reason to believe that a considerable 
number of these and other overseas and foreign delegates would 
be present. He thought, therefore, that they might confidently 
hope that, with the inspiration of a jubilee and the instigation of 
the Public Libraries Committee report, the year 1917 would mark 
an epoch of increased vitality in the British Library service. 

By permission of the five authorities involved, the Reception 
to Overseas Visitors will be held in the Laigh Parliament House, 
the National Library of Scotland, the Advocates’ Library, the 
Library of the Society of Writers to H.M. Signet, and the Library 
to the Society of Solicitors of the Supreme Court. The delegates 
and visitors will, therefore, have the opportunity of seeing the 
historical Parliament House and the four libraries, three of them 
being among the largest and best in Edinburgh. This function will 
take place on Wednesday evening. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ARISTONYMOUS, 
INHARMONIOUS MUSIC. 

Now that the time of the singing of birds is come I have perforce 
to devote part of my attention to the formation of a library of 
music. Have you ever had that terrible experience? There is, 
of course, Lionel Roy McColvin’s most useful and suggestive little 
book on Music in Public Libraries, and I imagine that most 
librarians might base their collections upon that with a quiet mind 
and the certainty that if they follow Mr. McColvin’s advice they 
will have a library of which they need not be ashamed. But that 
reaches only to 1923, and I wish to have a sound selection of current 
music. But who publishes any given piece of music? Nobody 
knows. Music-sellers shake their heads helplessly when one asks 
for such a work as Hubert Foss’s setting of Thomas Hardy’s songs. 
The bookseller, when asked such a question about a book, if he 
knows his business turns, like the librarian, to Whitaker or The 
English Catalogue of Books, or to The Publishers’ Circular. The 
music-seller has no such prop and stay. If the purchaser does not 
remember the publisher, and he himself does not know it, then must 
the purchaser go without his piece of music. Can you imagine 
anything more deplorable ? 

I once discussed this matter with a music publisher, indicating 
as a model for the guidance of publishers the Current Reference 
Catalogue. He replied that it was quite impossible. When I 
pushed the matter further I learned that the impossibility rested 
in the fact that music publishers produced catalogues of different 
sizes. Can you imagine so small an obstacle and one that might so 
easily be surmounted to be the deterrent ? The music trade badly 
needs something of that kind, and I am wondering if you have any 
useful suggestions in this matter. 

The air is full of 

ASSOCIATIONS AND CONFERENCES. 
A jubilee year in one’s professional association does not, as a rule, 
come more than once in a lifetime. It is indeed possible that you 
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may be present at the next jubilee conference, but I am rather 
afraid, seeing my advanced age at present, that I shall not. That 
is why we all have so deep an interest in what is to happen at 
Edinburgh. The meeting should be a microcosm of the achieve- 
ments of the library movement since it began in England. I have 
heard that we are to have a history of the Association from the 
pen of its Honorary Secretary. I hope this is real news, and not 
merely a rumour, as Mr. Pacy could, if he cared to do it, produce 
something extremely valuable and extremely racy. Judging from 
the regular contributions from the secretaries the Conference will 
be very thoroughly organised and will be very busy. 

The difficulty nowadays is to represent the variant interests of 
librarianship at a single conference. They ought to be represented 
because I view the multiplication of library societies with what I 
believe is just suspicion and dislike. Every new society is a focus 
of disunion and does harm to the profession as a whole. 

This reminds me that 

REVISIONS 

are in the air. I suppose the constitution of every modern society 
devoted to professional purposes should be revised at least once every 
ten years if it is to keep pace with current needs. The Association of 
Assistant Librarians is an object lesson. In some ways this is the 
most successful library society in Europe. In twenty-five years it 
has revised its constitution three times, and each time with enormous 
benefit to its efficiency. 

I have tried to get a friend who is a councillor (and who, there- 
fore, affects to be a human oyster) to tell me what the projected 
revision of the Library Association means, but I have not succeeded 
beyond this. He tells me that if it be adopted it will reduce the 
number of the council, and provide means whereby more people 
who are not qualified may be admitted to membership. On the 
face of it this seems desirable and undesirable. Supposing the 
Council were to reduce to, say, five London and ten non-London 
members. The council of fifteen so formed would be adequate in 
number for all useful purposes seeing that it would be larger than 
the Imperial Cabinet. On the other hand, the tendency would be 
to choose representatives of the strongest section of the Association. 
That is to say, it is possible that every country representative would 
be a public librarian, and a large proportion of the Londoners too. 
There may be some machinery to prevent this. 

What the other part of my friend’s admission amounts to I am 
at alosstosay. It is probable that the classification of the members 
has done more for the status (horrible word !) of librarians than any 
recent measure, seeing that the Britisher, in spite of his protests, 
loves the parade of initials. If these are to be given to Tom, Dick 
and Harry, merely in order that the Association’s exchequer may 
be fuller, it will be a grave mistake. Such a result must be antici- 
pated and combatted. I don’t expect it will come to that, however, 
do you? There are surely enough “ statesmen” in the L.A. to 
evolve some scheme whereby the person who is “ interested in 
libraries ’’ may be given a dignified foothold in the Association and 
the peculiar mark of the qualified librarian may be preserved. 





6 
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But I am talking in the dark, and I am strongly of opinion 
that some constitutional change is necessary, if only because of my 
intense dislike of the state of rest. 

The Editor has nudged my elbow—in a letter—observing that 
my remarks will be much more appreciated by him if they are 
brief! Of all the ——. However,— 

Vale ! 


CALLIMACHUS, 


My Dear ARISTONYMOUS, 

I suppose I ought to apologise for awakening you from your 
slumbers. But then, was it not one of our Great Ones who said 
“‘ Never apologise !”’ I won’t do it then. You might feel offended 
—or flattered. And flattery does not do you any good. At least, 
I have found it so. Your letters invariably take on a length that 
tires when you have been flattered. I do-not like long letters. 
“ Well,” you will say, “ this is a long preamble.” Here then, my 
dear Aristonymous, is the reason for addressing you. 

A county wants a 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT-CUM-SHORTHAND TYPIST-CUM-CHAUFFEUR, 


and cum-anything else I expect. 

I always thought that we librarians were Jacks-of-all-Trades. 
Do you remember your excursion into plumbing when, after a 
little operation on your part, the gas bracket became a fountain ? 
However, to me there’s something intriguing about the shorthand 
typist-cum-chauffeur. One might with truth say that the second 
and third jobs have something in common. I have noticed that 
both typewriter and motor-car possess an inordinate number of 
screws, nuts and bolts. That must be the reason I suspect for 
coupling the jobs. But why are librarianship and shorthand coupled 
with them? Maybe the authority realises that the fortunate 
candidate would not have time to write longhand if the other jobs 
were to be performed satisfactorily. I wonder, too, how the 
authority arrived at the 

SALARY 

it is offering. Made it up like a pudding 'recipe I suspect—one 
pound of this added to half-pound of that, etc. 

Years ago did we not read with pride (?) of the local lamp- 
lighter becoming librarian? Who will get this job? There is a very 
good chance I should imagine for a candidate possessed of a know- 


ledge of the 
ANDAMANESE LANGUAGE. 

Do you remember the late Sir John’s little satire? * It should 
be read by all candidates for library positions. It is full of hints. 
With all these qualifications required nowadays it is well for a 
candidate to have something that very few others are likely to 
possess. 

I see that we have been favoured with a paper on the Classi- 
fication of Fiction for Statistical Purposes. 





* Lib. Chron., V. 5, pp. 11-16, 1888. 
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STATISTICS 
never fail to amuse me. Especially am I interested in FICTION 
classification for statistical purposes. It is not new. We used to 
apologise for the size of the fiction issue. Now we don’t. Oh, dear 
no. We classify it, rub our hands together, and say, “ What a 
clever boy am I !”"—to ourselves. 
Is it not about time that we had an enquiry into the methods of 
KEEPING STATISTICS ? 
Some bubbles would be badly punctured. We should solve the 
mystery of many enormous issues. I admire the man with eagle 
eye who, on seeing some poor member of the public put his nose 
inside the door of the reference library, promptly charges him on 
the issue sheet with having used the whole of the stock in sight! 
He won't be lost for an answer when Peter enquires his reason for 
thinking he has a right to enter. Yours, aye, 
DIOGENES. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers 
of “‘ LETTERS ON Our Arrarrs.””"— Editor, THE LIBRARY WORLD.] 


LIBRARY NEWS 
THE re-constructed Attercliffe Branch of the Sheffield Public 
Libraries was opened by the Lord Mayor (Alderman J. G. Graves, 
J.P.) on March 8th. This library has been considerably extended 
in area, completely re-fitted throughout in oak, and practically 
re-stocked with books. 

The planning of this building includes some new features, 
chief of which is a “ flood” enclosure for juvenile borrowers, to be 
used in conjunction with a double charging system. A novel form 
of screen is in use around the staff enclosure. It is the sixth Lending 
Library in Sheffield to be so re-constructed since 1921. The stock 
totals 13,000 books and the issues since opening have averaged 
892 daily. The cost of the structural alterations is £2,800, and 
£1,150 has been spent during the year on the book stock. 

The Sheffield Public Libraries are proceeding with the re- 
construction of two more branches during the library year 1927-28. 
Plans are also being prepared for a new branch at Firth Park at an 
estimate cost of £20,000, sanction for such expenditure having been 
received from the City Council. 

TOTTENHAM MUSEUM. 
On Saturday, March 26th, 1927, the Tottenham Museum was 
re-opened at Bruce Castle, Tottenham, by Mr. Councillor W. R. 
Jackson, J.P., Chairman of the Council and of the Libraries and 
Museum Committee. Great interest was displayed by the residents 
in this important event, and a large audience attended the opening 
ceremony. The Castle is a building of great antiquity and the 
original Castle or Manor House of Tottenham, which came into 
the possession of Prince (afterwards King) David of Scotland in 
1113, later succeeded to Robert Bruce, from whom it derived its 
name. Subsequently it passed through various ownerships the 
details of which are of great interest. Sir William Compton des- 
troyed the old building in 1516 and built another, the remains of 
which are incorporated in the frontage of the present building. 
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In 1827 it became the property of Thomas Wright Hill and his 
family, who came from Birmingham, famous educationists of their 
day, who made a great reputation for Bruce Castle School. One 
of the sons, Sir Rowland Hill, is associated in the public mind with 
the development of the Penny Post. In 1892 the Tottenham 
Council purchased the Castle and Park for £15,000, and in 1906 a 
portion was opened as a museum, becoming exceedingly well known, 
and in which local societies held various meetings and lectures. 

Owing to war conditions the museum was closed in 1916, and 
from this date to 1920 the rooms in which the specimens had been 
on exhibition were taken over by the School Medical services and 
the specimens stored. In 1919, owing to repeated requests from 
teachers and the public that the Museum be re-opened, a sub- 
committee was appointed. 

After considerable negotiation, it was decided, as a temporary 
measure only, that as many of the specimens as possible be placed 
on exhibition at the Central Library. Their presence caused con- 
siderable congestion, and the presentation of a large number of 
specimens from the West Indies Section of the British Empire 
(Wembley) Exhibition made the question of the re-opening of the 
Museum even more urgent. In 1926 the Tottenham Council passed 
a resolution that a wing of Bruce Castle be repaired and decorated, 
and this has been carried out. 

The extent and comprehensive nature of the exhibits, whose 
value for insurance purposes is £4,000, may be judged from the 
fact that they include a representative collection of about 5,000 
minerals, rocks and fossils ; 250 cases of British birds and mammals ; 
50 cases of foreign birds and other animals; 5 cases of British 
insects ; 5 cases of foreign butterflies ; 50 specimens of models of 
fish and other reptiles. There is a good collection of Egyptian 
antiquities, some Greek and Roman pottery, miscellaneous Chinese, 
African and Indian specimens, and about 15 Stone Age implements. 
There are about 400 Greek and English coins, tokens and medals. 
A very striking exhibit is the specimens of the products of the 
West Indies, and particular interest is attached to the large number 
(about 8,000) of framed and unframed prints, water-colours, and 
oil colours of Tottenham past and present, as well as the many 
relics of old Tottenham. 

The Librarian and Curator is Mr. W. J. Bennett, F.L.A., 
F.Z.S., and Mr. C. H. Rock, B.Sc., has been appointed Assistant 
Curator. 


WILLIAM BRIDLE, 


THE tragically-sudden death, on March 3rd, of Mr. William Bridle, 
chief librarian of the East Ham Public Libraries, cast a deep shadow 
not only on that borough but also over a large circle of his pro- 
fessional brethren and private friends throughout the country. 
Attending the annual dinner of the East Ham Borough Officers’ 
Association (a branch of the N.A.L.G.O.) on the date named, Mr. 
Bridle was leading the community singing, so popular now at such 
functions, when he suddenly collapsed under what proved to be an 
apoplectic seizure. Notwithstanding prompt and skilful medical 
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attention, and swift transfer to his home, he succumbed to the 
attack within a very few minutes, without regaining consciousness. 
Present at the gathering thus so sadly terminated were the Mayor 
and Mayoress of East Ham, many members of the Council with 
their ladies, and practically all the local officials. 

Born at Weymouth in 1867, Mr. Bridle had not yet completed 
his sixtieth year. His library career embraced nine years at Cardiff, 
four years as the first sub-librarian at Battersea, six years as the 
first librarian of Penge, and twenty-nine years as the first chief 
librarian of East Ham. Early training under such men as Mr. 
Ballinger and Mr. Inkster ensured that his subsequent responsible 
work as an organising chief should be as sound and successful as it 
has proved. Indeed it is clear from the high tributes paid to Mr. 
Bridle’s memory by local bodies and the press during the past 
month that the public of East Ham not only held him in high 
personal esteem but regard their four libraries as monuments of his 
skill and industry. 

Though a well-known and popular figure at the meetings of 
the Library Association (he was with us at the Leeds conference 
last year) Mr. Bridle always preferred the more homely atmosphere 
of the Society of Public Librarians. Of that body he was a member 
from its inception and more than once was elected president. Of a 
retiring disposition professionally, he disliked anything in the 
nature of self-advertisment. In private life and social intercourse 
he was extremely genial—a generous and staunch friend, a devoted 
husband and father. 

At the funeral, which took place on March 16th at the City of 
London Cemetery, a highly representative gathering attended, 
including the Mayor and Corporation of East Ham, the Town 
Clerk and chief officials, members of the Education Committee, 
the Libraries Committee and other local bodies, the staff of the 
East Ham libraries, librarians from neighbouring districts, and a 
large assembly of the general public. W.H.B 


PERSONAL NEWS 


ALBERT CHRISTIAN FarRuurRsT, Assistant in the Reference Library 
at Wigan Public Libraries, to be Senior Assistant at the Bolton 
Public Libraries. Age 22, 6} years’ experience, Wigan. Five 
certificates, Bibliography, Classification, Cataloguing, Organisation, 
Routine. M.L.A. applied for. 

Miss N. C. Bamford has been appointed Junior Assistant at 
the Bedfordshire County Library. She has passed the Senior 
Cambridge Examination and holds Royal Society of Arts and 
Union of Educational Institutions certificates in French, German, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, etc. She is a member of the N.A.L.G.O. 

Hunt, K. G., B.A., F.L.A., promoted to the position of Super- 
visor of Branches, Tottenham. Previously Branch Librarian. 

Rock, C. H., B.Sc., promoted Assistant Curator of Museum, 
Tottenham. Previously Assistant in charge of Reference Department. 

Mr. Fred Turner, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.Scot., Brentford’s 
Librarian, has been appointed Chief Librarian of the Brentford 
and Chiswick Libraries and Museums. 
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LIBRARY TOPICS. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT Public Library issues a leaflet entitled “ The 
Burtonian’s Monthly.” In its “ special feature” paragraph for 
March readers are invited to inspect the unique collection of originals 
of pictures for book illustrations at the Art Gallery. 


THE BooKSELLER will conduct a Literary Tour of Great Britain 
during the summer, leaving New York early in July and returning 
several weeks later. 

Indianopolis is in need of a collection of material by Indiana 
authors. 

The Ipswich Public Libraries have arranged an admirable 
series of Musical Evenings in connection with the Beethoven 


Centenary. 

Newark, N.J., produces each year an enormous amount of 
printing—in fact, printing is one of its largest industries. Newark’s 
Library has been collecting examples of printing for years. It often 
has small printing exhibits, and now, thanks to a generous donor, 
has a collection of Finely Printed Books. 

At No. 6, Wellington Square, Cheltenham, a bronze tablet has 
recently been unveiled to the memory of William Charles Macready, 
the famous Shakespearean actor, who lived the last years of his 
life in that house. The tablet was provided from a fund raised by 
the Tablets Sub-Committee of Cheltenham Public Library. 


LIBRARY PUBLICITY. 


One of the differences between what may be called the “ surface 
work ” of the public library of to-day and its poor relation of a 
couple of decades ago is in the use of publicity. The librarian of 
to-day goes out into the highway and cries his wares in a manner 
that would have crushed his predecessors beneath a load of shame. 
And he does it cheerfully and even eagerly, because he knows that 
it is his duty to get the utmost service for his stock and that he 
cannot do this without publicity. 

This is a perfectly natural development in these days of 
multifarious claims on the public attention and time. Formerly 
there was not the same need for a library to advertise, because it 
was one of a very few institutions offering public facilities. A 
librarian of a South London borough told me that when the first 
library building there was opened for inspection practically the 
whole population flowed through it in a week. Such a thing would 
not happen now-a-days. 

Publicity, then, is a necessity for the library of to-day, and 
many useful suggestions are contained in Mr. McColvin’s latest 
book.* Up to the present Mr. Walter A. Briscoe (who contributes 
a foreword to this book) has been our chief counsellor with his 
excellent little volume on “‘ Library Advertising.” Mr. McColvin’s 





* Library Extension and Publicity. By Lionel R. McColvin. Illus. 
8} x5}, pp. 242. Price 10/6 net. Grafton and Co. 1927. 
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book is more ambitious, and has, of course, the additional advantage 
of the experience of the last six years. He divides his matter into 
three sections under the headings of (1) Improving the Library 
Service ; (2) Extension Activities ; and (3) Direct Publicity. It is 
obvious that the creation of a demand is foolish unless a library 
is prepared to “ deliver the goods,” and the first section is concerned 
with the work that must be done to make a library capable of 
meeting a largely increased demand. Rules must be overhauled 
and simplified, the building must be made attractive, and the book 
stock must be strengthened and kept efficient. These, and many 
other minor points, receive full attention in this first section. 

The second section, “‘ Extension Activities,” is concerned with 
such indirect publicity developments as lectures, work with children, 
exhibitions, and co-operation with other organisations. This, 
though it contains a mass of valuable information, is the least 
successful portion of the book. 

It is when he comes to his third section, “‘ Direct Publicity,” 
that Mr. McColvin really blossoms. His collection of examples 
and suggestions on such subjects as posters, bulletins and magazines, 
and press publicity, will be found of the greatest use by any librarian. 
The author’s own suggestions and ideas are sprinkled liberally 
throughout the book, and are—as we have learned to expect— 
interesting and provocative ; and make the book extremely readable. 
It is his collection of actual experiences and methods, however, 
that will make his production one of the few dustless books in the 
librarian’s library. 

No single library could ever put into operation the whole 
range of publicity methods that are described—sanity and library 
work would both go by the board. But there is not a library in the 
country that cannot profit by some of the suggestions and methods, 
and we can recommend the book as a profitable investment to the 
librarians of large and small libraries alike. J.D. 


REVIEWS. 
REPORTS. 

CuorRLEY Public Library.—27th Annual Report for the year ending 
December 13th, 1926. Borough Librarian, Albert Singleton. 
Population, 30,581. Stock: Lending, 10,754; Reference, 
3,722; School Libraries, 1,753. Additions, 919. Withdrawals, 
544. Issues: Lending, 72,754; Reference, 4,499; Junior 
Reading Room, 5,888; School Libraries, 26,848; Distributing 
Stations, 6,230. Borrowers: Adult, 2,949; Juvenile, 764. 

Attention is drawn to the increasing usefulness of the Reference Depart- 
ment and at the same time to the total inadequacy of the room to present- 
day requirements. Lack of accommodation both for readers and books is 
now being keenly felt. The work amongst the children continues to grow 
rapidly, the Juvenile Reading Room being a great attraction, whilst the 

School Libraries are being very well used. 

KEIGHLEY Public Library.—22nd Annual Report, 1925-1926. 
Librarian, R. S. Crossley, F.L.A. Population, 41,942. Rate, 
2.9d. Income, £2,245. Stock: Lending, 18,386; Reference, 
3,336. Additions, 1,092. Issues: Lending, 139,944; Reference, 








a 
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7,962 ; Reference, open shelves, 8,000; Patents Library, 5,080; 
Blind Readers, 339. Borrowers, 6,044. 

The Report records a continued expansion of the services of the Library 
and shows another record year both in the number of new borrowers enrolled 
and the number of books issued. Each year since the adoption of “‘ open 
access "’ this advance has been maintained. The issues were nearly 28,000 
more than the previous highest figure. 

MonTROSE Public Library.—Annual Report from May 15th, 1925— 
1926. Librarian, John Christison, F.S.A., F.L.A. Population, 
11,000. Stock: Lending, 18,759; Reference, 2,986; Local 
Collection, 875. Additions, 627. Withdrawals, 1,121. Issues: 
Lending, 84,249; Book Club, 19,868; Reference, 24,514. 
Borrowers: Adult, 8,842; Juvenile, 1,463. 

Great satisfaction is felt by all concerned at the uninterrupted and con- 
tinual progress of the Library during the past twenty-one years. The Library 
attained its majority during the year under review. The Report contains a 
note on the Conference convened by the Joint Library Committee of Forfar- 
shire and Kincardineshire Education Authorities held last year to consider 
“* The possibilities of co-ordination and co-operation to increase the efficiency 
of existing libraries by facilitating the interchange of books between the 
libraries for the benefit of the readers.” 

Port ExizaBetH Public Library.—78th Annual Report for the 
year ended Dec. 31st, 1926. Librarian, Fred. Cooper. Stock, 
56,391. Additions, 1,616. Issues for home reading, 189,656. 
Subscribers, 2,445. Subscriptions received, £2,560. 

The City Council have further increased their grant to the Library by 
£100 and their generosity is greatly appreciated. The number of subscribers 
and subscriptions have increased and the Library is in a flourishing condition. 
A Commercial section has been formed and is proving of great value to business 
men and others in the town. 

TaunTON Public Library.—21st Annual Report for the year ending 
December 31st, 1926. Librarian, A. E. Baker, F.R.Hist.S., 
F.L.A. Population, 24,860. Stock: Lending, 12,502; Reference, 
4,005. Additions, 299. Issues: Lending and Reference com- 
bined, 76,429. School Libraries, 13,043. Borrowers, 2,579. 

The slight decrease in the total issues, which is almost entirely in the 
Juvenile section, is due to the increased use made of the School Libraries 
during the year. More book-accommodation is required in the Lending 
department, which has been in active use for over twenty-one years and is 
now rapidly becoming congested. The Report contains two photographs of 


the Library. 
PUBLICATIONS. 

BETHNAL GREEN Public Libraries.—Classified catalogue of the 
books in the Reference and Adult Lending Departments on 
Social Science, Economics, Political Science, Law, Commerce, 
History, Geography, Travel and Biography. 8} by 5tins., 
529 pp. Price 6d. 

The special interest of this catalogue is that it is arranged according to 
Brown's “‘ Subject Classification,” and is an admirable demonstration of the 
ease of application, minute sub-division and simplicity of notation for which 
that scheme is remarkable. Those librarians using other schemes will regard 
with longing the simply-numbered headings in the sections devoted to the 
history and description of the British Isles. So far as the compilation of the 
catalogue is concerned, it is an entirely efficient piece of work. Entries are 
brief, but sufficient for most purposes; and the occasional annotations are 
informative. Full subject and author indexes are supplied. Altogether a 
most creditable piece of work that should have usefulness far beyond the 
bounds of Bethnal Green. All users of the ‘‘ Subject Classification ” in par- 
ticular should secure a copy. 
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CarpiFF Public Libraries.—Catalogue of Manuscripts, Books, 
Engravings, References, etc., relating to St. David, St. David’s 
= Bong David in Romance and the Cathedral Church of St. 

avid’s. 

The Cardiff Libraries possess a remarkable collection of material relative 
to the patron saint of Wales of which the above is a complete illustrated 
catalogue with notes. 


EDINBURGH Public Libraries.—The Bookman’s Index, Vol. 2, No. 5. 

Recent books on Edinburgh and Scotland are reviewed by Mr. Alex. 
Hutcheson and the remaining 27 pages of the “ Index ’’ are occupied by the 
“Additions "’ which are catalogued and classified with annotations. Fiction 
is also broadly classified. 


WaALTHAMSTOW Public Libraries.—Catalogue of Books. 

This is a complete catalogue of the additions to the Libraries during the 
past year. Lending and Reference Library books to the number of nearly 
1,000 are arranged in one alphabet, with a subject index. 


Wican Public Libraries.—The Solar Eclipse of 1927. Price 3d. 

A catalogue of books in the Wigan Libraries on Astronomy, with a note 
on the eclipse of the sun which is to take place on June 29th next. Has a map 
showing the area of West Lancashire under the shadow. This is a reprint of 
an article by the Borough Librarian which appeared in the Wigan Observer. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Janzow (Laura M.) Selected and Annotated by, THE Lisprary 
WitHout Watts. (Classics of American Librarianship, edited 
by Arthur E. Bostwick, Ph.D.) Cr. 8vo, cloth. Pp. 680. 
New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1927. 13s. 6d. 

This new volume in the series is devoted to the circulation of books in 
its various phases, that is, to the library’s activities without its walls. The 
papers and addresses included trace the development of the library as a cir- 
culating agency and have been arranged in two groups—circulation proper and 
extension, chronologically under subject. The main divisions of the book are : 
The Public Library Movement, Loan and Charging Systems, Home Use of 
Books, Open Shelves, Branch Libraries and Delivery Stations, Library Exten- 
sion, Parcel Post, Home Delivery of Books, Inter-Library Loans, Library 
Work with the Blind, Library Work with the Foreign-born, Work with Col- 
oured People, Fines, Delinquents and Losses, Contagious Disease and Library 
Circulation, Library Publicity and the Future of the Public Library. There 
is also an extensive index. 

An additional volume will be published dealing with other phases of 
extension. 














When delivering our town’s Remit... 


A Public Librarian in New Zealand writing (13/1/27), to Foyle’s Libraries Dept., 
says i— 
“ May I mention in conclusion that the Annual Meeting of the Librarians 
“of the Dominion of New Zealand will be held at the City of Wanganui, on 
“February 9thand 10th. Ishall be one ofthe... delegates... 
*... and, ... when delivering our town's Remit, i shall certainly take the 
“ opportunity of making specia! mention of your firm to my fellow librarian- 
“ laying stress on your talent in digging out rare books by half-forgotten authors." 


May we be favoured with your Lists of Replacements ? 
Manette Street 


Foyle’s Libraries Dept., fraring ¢225* none 
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Severance (Henry Ormal) A LIBRARY PRIMER FOR HIGH ScHOOLs. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 90, cloth. Columbia, Lucas 


Bros., 1927. 

The text of this work has been largely revised since it was first published 
in book form in 1917. It contains a list of Reference Books, a short section 
on Book Selection, and a comprehensive chapter on Classification and 
Cataloguing. 

Briscoe (Walter A.) LriBRARY PLANNING. A compilation designed 
to assist in the Planning, Equipment and Development of New 
Libraries, and the Reconstruction of Old Ones. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 144. Illustrated by photographs and drawings. 
London, Grafton and Co., 1927. 8s. 6d. net. 


Review to follow in forthcoming issue. 


GENERAL. 


Cheesman (Evelyn) ISLANDS NEAR THE SuN. Off the beaten track in 
the far, fair Society Islands. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
London, Witherby. Pages 236. 


The author of this work accompanied the St. Georges Expedition to the 
South Seas, and after leaving the rest of the party he visited three interesting 
islands belonging to the Society Group, which is part of French Oceania : 
Tahiti, Raiatea and Bora Bora. The book deals chiefly with Tahiti and forms 
a most interesting description of life on these islands. The illustrations are 
from photographs and greatly enhance the interest of the book. There is 
also a contributory list of the Fauna of French Oceania, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Robinson (L. Ridley) A GoLDEN Mount. A Story for Girls. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 80. Stockwell, 1926. 2s. 6d. 


Burton (D. M.) Mrs. TompKins Grows CONFIDENTIAL! Sketches 
of a London Landlady. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 52. Stockwell, 
1926. Is. 


Ridehalgh (A.) Was It CoINCIDENCE AND OTHER Srorigs. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 48. Stockwell, 1926. 2s. net. 


O’Shaughnessy (R. H.) DiaMonpDs, FALSE AND TRuE. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 62. Stockwell, 1926. 2s. 6d. net. 


Morrison (Jacob) Younc Hearts. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 62. Stockwell, 
1926. 2s. 6d. net. 


Coates (Frank H.) FRoM THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND To Gop. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 78. Stockwell, 1926. 3s. 6d. net. 


Fake (William) INNER MEANING OF THE LorD’s PRAYER. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 32. Stockwell, 1926. Is. 6d. net. 


Marples (I.) CHAIN oF PsycHic EXPERIENCES. Commencing June, 
1922. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 32. Stockwell, 1926. 2s. 
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READING WITH A PURPOSE. 
SHERIDAN BRANCH, THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY.* 


SIZE OF LIBRARY. 


20,804 volumes. 

329,828—annual circulation for 1926 (1/3 juvenile, 2/3 adult). 
66ft. (width) by 50ft. (depth)—floor space. 

18 people on staff. 

Store branch on business street. 


NUMBER OF PATRONS. 
Approximately 14,500 registered borrowers. 





PUBLICITY. 
1.—Newspaper articles in local newspaper. 


2.—Window displays. 

Since December, 1925, we have used one of our display | 
windows exclusively for advertising these courses. The 

display always includes the sign printed and distributed 

by the Main Library, which reads : ‘‘ Reading with a purpose. 

Study courses prepared by experts. . . . Ask about 
them.” 
We began by grouping all the pamphlets around this sign. 

Later we added all the recommended books on one particular 

course each week, and we are still doing this. As new courses 

are compiled we group them together in one corner of the 

display and label them ‘“ New Courses.”” We display pam- 

phlets and books on a background of bright coloured poster 

paper, changing the colour weekly. 


3.—Bulletin board and display case. 
Another Reading with a Purpose sign is displayed on the 
Bulletin board just inside our front entrance. In the display 
case beneath are our circulating copies of the pamphlets, 
with a sign, ‘‘ These are our circulating copies of the above.” 


4.—Books on courses shelved together, with Reading with a Purpose 
sign above them. 
These books are kept in two sections of low shelving back 
of our information desk. They are not accessible to the 
public. 


5.—Personal contact with interested patrons. 


We wait for some sign of interest upon the part of the patron 
before we volunteer information upon courses. His interest 
is determined by : 





° This Report, compiled by Miss Jessie E. Reed, Librarian of the Branch, 
gives a concrete and practical account of an effective method of handling 
the Reading with a Purpose series. 
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(a) His purchase of one or more of the pamphlets. 


(6) The fact that he has a circulating copy of one of the 
pamphlets charged to his library card. 


(c) His perusal of the circulating pamphlets in the display 
case. 


(d) His apparent interest in the books back of the informa- 
tion desk. 


DESCRIPTION OF CLIENTELE. 


Strictly an American neighbourhood, very little foreign element. 
Majority read book reviews in the book sections of the daily papers, 
al the demand is great for current non-fiction as well as fiction. 
While there are many outstandingly good readers, perhaps on the 
whole the appreciation of good literature is that of the ordinary 
community. Most of the readers who enrol for these courses are 
without college background, although some are college graduates. 
Both are equally enthusiastic. 


SYSTEM OF LENDING COURSES AND BOOKS. 
DESCRIPTION OF RESERVE SYSTEM. 


1.—The books themselves. 


The recommended books in the courses are marked on both 
date slip and book card “ Reading with a Purpose,” together 
with the name of the course. They are thus easily recognised 
at the charging desk and are kept aside for shelving purposes. 
They are also stamped “ 14 day—no renewal.” Occasionally 
we do renew a book, but as a general rule we do not. It is 
always permissible for a reader to request the same title a 
second time. Another copy is then reserved for him. 


2.—The records kept at Branch. 


(a) Temporary record. 


This record can be made by any member of the staff. It 
furnishes name, address, telephone number and time of da 
reader prefers being called, name of the course, the boo 
that was charged to him—provided one was available at the 
time, and the approximate date when he thinks he will be 
ready for the next book. 


The temporary record furnishes the information for name, 
course and time records, all of which are typed by one of 
the assistants in charge of the reading courses. 


(6) The name record. 


A name card is made for each reader enrolled. It gives name, 
address, telephone number, and it indicates the course to 
be followed. On the back of the card are listed all the 
authors and titles of the books on that course. These cards 
are filed alphabetically by the name of the reader. 
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The course file. 

These cards, one for each reader, are arranged according to 
course. They enable us to tell in a short time the number 
of readers enrolled in each particular course. 


The time record, 


This record indicates the requests that they are to be filled 
each day. The time recorded is two days previous to the 
reader’s proposed next visit to the library. ese two days 
enable us to fill his request and also to notify him by telephone 
that his book is being held for him. This helps in getting the 
books back on time, and it also reminds the reader that 
another book is reserved for him. Each day names are 
— to the time record for all requests left the previous 
y, €.g.: 
1-15 Houghton next book. 


1-17 White next book. 
1-15 Smith next book. 
1-20 Harris another copy of James. 


This interpreted means that January 17th Mrs. Houghton 
will be ready for her next book. By referring to the name 
file we ascertain what course she is taking and what is the 
“next book” for her. After filling her request we draw a 
line through her name on the time record, and we then 
proceed to look up Mr. Smith’s record, since he too is expected 
for his next book, January 17th. As soon as one card is 
filled in the time record, another is added. The old cards 
may be discarded when all requests on them have been filled. 


3.—The reserve system. 


As soon as these requests have been filled and the telephone 
calls made, a card is inserted in each book, bearing the 
reader’s name, the date the call was made and the date 
through which the book is to be held. Books are held for 
three days’ time. 

The book is then checked on the name file and the book is 
placed on the reserve shelf. It is placed alphabetically 
according to the name of the reader. 


4.—Other records kept. 


Temporarily discontinued record. 

When a reader discontinues his course temporarily we 
transfer his name card from the regular name file to the 
temporarily discontinued file. We make a note of the 
time the reader thinks he will be able to continue, and 
when that time approaches we remind him by telephone 
that the book will be ready for him. 


Uncalled-for file. 


If at the end of three days’ time the book reserved has not 
been called for, the check before the title on the name card 
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is erased, the book put back into the general collection, and 
the reader’s name card transferred from the name file to 
the uncalled-for file. In about a month’s time if the reader 
has not made inquiry, we call him by telephone again. 


(c) Completed file. 


Upon the completion of a course the reader’s card is trans- 
ferred to this file. Date of completion is noted. 


(d) Permanently discontinued file. 


In this file are placed the cards for those who have dropped 
out. We note the reason whenever that information is 
available. 


LENGTH OF TIME COURSES HAVE BEEN AVAILABLE TO 
PATRONS. 


Since December, 1925. 
PERSONNEL IN CHARGE. 


One assistant is responsible for the work, with two others 
to help her. It averages about seven hours a day of one 
assistant’s time to keep the work up. 


NUMBER OF COPIES OF BOOKS NEEDED TO KEEP 
PATRONS SUPPLIED. 


For new courses added we immediately order two copies of each 
of the recommended books. We add extra copies as the occasion 
demands. We have at least two copies of each title and as many as 
ten of the most popular. 


In most cases we supply the books in regular order; in some, 
where one book does not necessarily lead to another, we often sub- 
stitute one further down on the list if the next book is not available 
immediately. 


NOTE. 


A RECENT addition to the ‘“‘ Reading with a Purpose ”’ series is Mr. 
Clark’s ‘‘ The Modern Drama.” He tells the reader how to enjoy 
the reading of a play and includes in his recommended reading several 
representative plays and a few books about the drama, all of which 
are available at the library. 

Mr. Clark’s opinion is, that generally speaking a good play can 
be just as fully enjoyed under the reading lamp as on the stage, 
because of its appeal to the emotions. “ Plays are,” he says, “a 
rather more direct reflection of life than other forms of art ; and life 
is initself . . . aspectacle and an adventure.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor 


THe LiprarRy WoRLD. March 3th, 1927. 


SIR, 

I neither misquoted nor misrepresented the assistance proffered 
under the heading “A New Competition.” Including the words 
“in the ordinary way” in the compass of my quotation makes 
little or no difference, as an offer of help in the “ ordinary ” way 
becomes an offer of help in an “ extraordinary’ way when the 
need for that help is inspired by the helper. One can safely pass 
over the phrase-biting and character divination ; they are, after 
all, not important in a controversy on method. 

My letter did not raise the issue publicity or no publicity, as 
I am sure every librarian worth his salt is aware of the need for 
our particular service being better known. Publicity, however, 
must not be won at the expense of prestige and dignity ; the price 
to the profession is too great. This danger has to be guarded against 
in any profession in which originality is sometimes provided with 
an opportunity of being ridiculous. A frowsy structure may draw 
public attention in a street by its oddity, but a sight of it will cause 
a sensitive architect to wince, and mutter something about bad 


manners. 
Yours, etc., 


** SCRUTATOR.” 


To the Editor of April 2nd, 1927, 
THe LipRARY WORLD. 


THE C.L.C. AND THE MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 

The information in your County Library Circle notes in the 
March issue requires amending in respect of the proposed magazine, 
changes having been made since the notes were supplied. I should 
also like to amplify the information if I may. 

The new quarterly will be called Library Review and it will 
be a bookish library magazine for all interested in libraries. It will 
give news of county libraries and also of all libraries co-operating 
with them. It will not be an official organ nor will it be sectionalist 


in any way. As it is intended to be a popular library magazine it 
will not deal with the technique of librarianship, nor will it compete 
with any existing library periodical. 

The subscription rate as originally arranged was to be 2s. 6d. 
per annum, post free, but owing to the magazine having assumed 
rather larger proportions it has been found necessary to raise the 
price to 4s. per annum. 


Yours etc., 


47, Pitcairn Street, Brucefield, R. D. MAcLEop. 
Dunfermline. 





